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The Call of a Havana Knife-Sharpener

Beggars, too, resort to music to attract attention. In Mexico City, every
morning one could watch a blind beggar sitting on the sidewalk opposite
the Palacio de Bellas Artes, with an array of old shoe-polish tins arranged
in a semicircle about him. Upon these tins he played Mexican airs, using
a harmony in consecutive thirds or sixths, and unerringly striking the
proper notes with his two wooden mallets.

GUITARS, FLUTES, AND DRUMS

The aboriginal musical instruments of Latin America are flutes and
drums 5 but it is the Spanish guitar that is the heart of popular music from
Patagonia to the Rio Grande. An Uruguayan legend tells of the birth
of the guitar. A lonely Gaucho of the pampas, unable to find a soulmate,
seeks advice from a sage of the land, and receives from him "a piece of
wood, shaped like a beautiful woman's body, from whose breasts the
Gaucho moulds poetic ballads, while his left hand caresses her shapely
neck."

The etymology of the word guitar is clear. It comes from the Greek
KiOdpa and the Latin clthara. It is cognate with the word zither. Ricardo
Muiioz, in his exhaustive monograph, Hlstona de la Guitara, states,
without corroboration, that the word guitar comes from guiternay and
is of Arabic origin.

Several distinct types of guitars are in use in different Latin American
countries. The Cuban Tres is, as the name implies, a guitar with only three
strings. The Cmtro is a four-string guitar. The Ti-ple is a guitar without
the lower strings ( Tifle means treble, and the register of a T'vple guitar is
high). The name Char an go is used in some countries to mean a simple
home-made guitar. The Brazilian "carnival guitar" is called Violao*